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THE KINGLESS COUNTRY. 


MARY W. PLUMMER. 
THERE is a country that wants a king; 
Who will go? 
Lords and princes it sends to the wall, 
One there is must be more than they all, 
One there is must be no man’s thrall,— 
He shall go! 


Strangest kingdom for man to rule; . 
Who will go? 

Length of sea-coast the realm counts none, 

Hidden far from the light of the sun, 

Known and fathomed but half to one,— 
He shall go! ; 


Who would conquer, it puts to school ; 
Who will go? 

Fairest country, when once it lies 

Meek and quiet, beneath the skies, 

Time will yield it to him who tries,— 
He shall go! 


Yea, its call thou hast often heard ; 

Wilt thou go? 
In thy spirit this country waits ; 
Greeting to him who shall rule her gates, 
Higher than princes or potentates ! 

Thou shalt go! 





JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—X. 
BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 


Ninth month 24th, [1803], (Continued). On meditat- 
ing on the occurrences of the day and what we have 
seen and heard and felt since we came amongst them, 
I felt a secret satisfaction to spring in my heart, ac- 
companied with a belief that the Everlasting Father 
and Care-taker of men owns the concern for the im- 
proving of these inhabitants of the wilderness, and 
that their understandings were more clearly opened 
to see into the nature, utility, and disinterestedness 
of our labor, expense, and concern for their improve- 
ment. Last evening our horses came, we having sent 
three Indians for them last Fourth-day to Francis 
King’s, near sixty miles from hence, where we left 
them. We were glad to see them, though they ap- 
pear to be more worsted than if we had been riding 
them every day. 
25th and first of the week. Sat with our young 





men in company with Steven, the blacksmith, up the 
river, in their meeting which was silent. 

26th. A rainy morning; we threshed and winnowed 
six bushels of oats for [the use of] our horses 
[going] through the wilderness to Cattaraugus. 

27th. We all set off, in company with Jacob Tay- 
lor, and rode through the wilderness to a spring on a 
great mountain and encamped, having a fine day to 
ride, and at night to lodge under our tent, it being 
the same place where I lodged four years ago,—a most 
tremendous night with rain and wind. Here we met 
with Blue Eyes who lodged with us; it being twenty- 
five miles; almost all the way excellent land. 

28th. Rode twenty miles to the Seneca village on 
Cattaraugus, passed through the village of Delaware 
Indians, and propose to ledge with the chief warrior 
of the Cattaraugus Senecas. I described the land and 
timber of this day’s ride, heretofore, which upon a 
second view I think was not exaggerated. Arrived 
here about three o’clock. Although some of our 
company, for a considerable time in the forepart of 
our journey, appeared somewhat delicate as to food 
and lodging, I find almost any person of common un- 
derstanding by constant practice in any kind of busi- 
ness becomes in good measure perfect ; so we all ap- 
pear to be approaching towards a reconciliation with 
our present allotment. The chiefs of this settlement, 
being scattered so that we could not get them to- 
gether this evening, we concluded to have them col- 
lected to-morrow. 

29th. About ten o’clock, forenoon, seven or eight 
chiefs, with perhaps ten or twelve young men, or 
what they call “ warriors,” collected in the chief war- 
rior’s house; and, after a short pause, Lieutenant Jo 
opened the council with a congratulatory speech to 
this effect : 

“Brothers, we believe it was consistent with the 
mind of the Great Spirit, that we should meet here 
to-day. We thank the Great Spirit for preserving 
you in your long journey to see us; and it is quite 
plain to us that he intends to do us good, because he 
has put it into the hearts of the Quakers to come and 
see us, and to instruct us; and now you are come, 
have found us, (and we have met you), all in good 
health, our hearts are so filled with thanks to the 
Great Spirit above, and to you, that we can not ex- 
press it.” 

Then Teconondee, or Flying Arrow, the principal 
sachem of this village, arose and addressed us to this 
import: 
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“Brothers, we are thankful to the Great Spirit for 
opening the way for us to meet here to-day. Our 
hearts are made glad when we remember the Great 
Spirit has put it into the hearts of our brothers to 
take notice of us; for we are a poor, destitute people, 
our lands being almost all gone, and we hope you will 
excuse, or not think hard of us, when we open our 
helpless situation to you. We have sent for Jacob 
Taylor to give us some advice about our saw-mill, it 
being out of order. Now we are convinced the Good 
Spirit approves of our request, and has a mind to do 
us good, because he has so ordered it that our 
brothers, some of the Quaker chiefs, have come along 
with him. 

“Brothers, we have been made glad when we 
heard from our brothers, the Quakers, that they were 
willing to take three or four of our boys and instruct 
them in farming and other useful training and occu- 
pations. Brothers, we are very thankful to you for 
your kind offer, and we have been counselling among 
ourselves and trying to get some boys about the age 
of fifteen, that will be of good dispositions and in- 
genious in learning; for we think if we could get 
some of them instructed as you are, they might be 
very useful to our nation, not only in teaching others, 
but in keeping our accounts, so that we may not be 
cheated. Brothers, we find this is a very hard thing 
to come at. We havea good many boys that would 
do, but their relations think so much of them they 
cannot bear to part with them; but here is one, a 
nephew of mine, fifteen years old, who is willing to 
go, and is a fine boy. His father and mother are 
also willing ; but his grandfather and his uncle refuse 
to let him go, and say they cannot part with him, so 
we must give him out for the present, for it is of the 
utmost importance to us to maintain harmony in our 
nation. There is one about nine years old that I 
would be glad you would take; he is a fine boy.” 

Then the chief warrior, Wau-un-de-gub-ta, ad- 
dressed us; although they were not in a very florid 
style, yet his remarks appeared, and we fully believed 
them, to be the product of an honest and sincere 
heart ; to this effect: 

“ Brothers, I hope you will not think hard of us 
when we open our hearts to you, for we are a poor, 
destitute people, and our land is now so nearly all 
sold that we have but a little left for every family ; 
and the deer is become very scarce, so that we often 
may hunt all day and have nothing at night. Broth- 
ers, our hearts rejoiced when we heard the Quakers 
were taking pity on us, although we could scarcely 
think there was any people who would do so much 
as you are doing for us, without being paid. But 
now we are convinced that the Quakers have the 
good of our nation at heart, for we see you have sent 
some of your young men to the Allegheny River to 
teach the Indians to farm, without asking any pay 
for it; and we see that many of our people are 
learning. They live much better than formerly, and 
we have seen so much of the conduct of your young 
men that we can rely upon them ; and we have found 
Jacob Taylor to be a true man. Brothers, we are 
ashamed to ask what we are now going to ask of you, 
but our necessity makes us willing. We cannot ex- 
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pect you to do so much as to send any of your young 
men to live among us; but we think if you would 
send us a set of smith’s tools, we have a young man 
that has learned at Genesinguhta, that can do oy, 
smith work. Now we have to go above thirty miles 
to get it done and often have to wait near a week be. 
fore we can get itdone. And we are determined to 
get to farming, working our land, and to raising wheat 
to support our families. Brothers, you have done a 
great deal for us in sending us saw-mill irons which 
have been of great use to us; but our saw-mill is ont 
of order, and that is the reason we sent for Jacob 
Taylor to show us how to mend it, as he is a man we 
can confide in. But, brothers, do not think hard of 
us if we should ask one thing more, for the Great 
Spirit has blessed you with wise hearts and you are 
become rich ; and that is we have but one plow and 
many of us are desirous of becoming farmers and 
sow wheat, but cannat get a plow. If you would send 
us another set of plow-irons, we have two good yoke 
of oxen and a number of horses, then we think we 
could do pretty well. 

“ Brothers, we have heard your advice or counsel 
to us in time past to refrain from drinking whiskey, 
We thank you for it, for we see if we do not, we shall 
come to nothing; and, brothers, you sent us a letter 
four years ago wherein you told us that if we did not 
leave off drinking whiskey you would be discouraged 
from trying to help us, but if we would leave off and 
become sober men, you would be encouraged to as- 
sist us as you could. That letter we have yet. [They 
then produced the letter to us and we found it was 
written by Thos. Stewardson and myself, and our 
names were signed to it]. Now, brothers, we are 
often counselling together about it, and are determ- 
ined to refrain from the use of it, and although some 
few of our young men sometimes break over our res- 
olution, we think we are gaining ground or strength 
in the good undertaking; and of all the chiefs and 
warriors that are now present, we believe not one has 
been drunk for more than two years past, and some 
for a longer time than that, and divers of us have not 
drunk any ; so we are encouraged to be strong in full 
hope that we shall banish it altogether.” 

In the evening the chief warrior’s daughter, who 
is an amiable young woman, came home from a visit 
at Buffalo, accompanied by a young man her rela- 
tion. On their way they discovered a young deer 
about half grown, in the edge of Lake Erie, which 
they chased with their canoe and killed with their 
setting poles and brought it home. Some of the 
meat added to the satisfaction of our supper. After 
their arrival, Wau-un-de-guh-ta introduced his daugh- 
ter to us all, one by one, holding her by the hand; 
and she without any appearance of unbecoming shy- 
ness shook hands with us all,in a modest manner, 
which altogether appeared so becomingly polite that 
we could not help noticing it with peculiar pleasure, 
On taking leave of him in the morning, he ins 
weighty and feeling manner expressed: “ We are 
glad you have stayed two nights with us, and I hope 
the Great Spirit will look down upon you and pre- 
serve you in your long journey, and favor you with 4 
clear sky, so that you may get home in good health 
and find your wives and children so.” 
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We then withdrew a few minutes to confer upon 
their proposals and requests, and soon returned to in- 
form them what we agreed upon. John Shoemaker 
rose and informed them that we believed it would not 
be best tosend one boy only, because he would belikely 
to feel himself lonesome and so become uneasy ; 
neither did we think it would be best to send one 
younger than 13 years, lest when the older one had 
served out his time and had gone home, the younger 
one would be uneasy. But if they could get two or 
three boys of good disposition and near of an age who 
would be willing to come and work as some of our 
children do, we should be willing to accept of them 
and use our endeavours to instruct them. 

Then Thomas Stewardson informed them that 
although we had not proposed to do any great matters 
for them, yet as they appeared desirous of improv- 
ing, we were willing to assist them a little, and would 
send them a pair of bellows, an anvil, vise, and some 
other tools to begin with, if they thought Sam Jemi- 
son, (who has been instructed in the business at 
Genesinguhta), would come and do their work ; also 
we would furnish them with one hundred lbs. of iron, 
a set of plow-irons, and some steel to begin with. 

Wau-un-de-guh-ta then replied: ‘ You are wiser 
than we, and we believe have come to a good conclu- 
sion about the boys, and we think we shall be likely 
to get two pretty near of an age in a few weeks, who 
will be willing to go,and whose parents and rela- 
tions will consent to their going. And if any of our 
boys are sent, we want them taught to work as your 
children are ; for it will be of very little use for them 
just to learn to read and write if they do not know 
how to work. 

During almost all the time of the council, I think 
that notwithstanding they are a very dirty, mean 
people in and about their houses, cookery, etc., I 
never felt a greater flow of near affection to any 
people, accompanied with what I took to be an as- 
surance that their souls are as precious in the eyes of 
Him who is impartial in judging of the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart, as ours are who have been blessed 
with so many inexpressible favours; (I far too often 
with but little sense of gratitude). My heart was 
tendered in hearing them express their situation, 
with looks extended upwards, and then to us, ex- 
pressive of their sense of gratitude; to the Great 
Spirit for influencing our hearts to take pity on them, 
and to usin manifesting our kindness, insomuch that 
I could not suppress a flow of tears ; and although a 
good deal had been said on both sides, it being likely 
Ishould never have the same or a like opportunity, 
Ithought I could not leave them easy without en- 
deavoring to open to them the real cause of our com- 
ing; the origin of the concern which the Society is 
engaged in for their good ; that the good men in our 
Society always loved our Indian brothers, and during 
the whole time the white people and Indians were at 
war and killing one another, we had no hand in it nor 
could not be at war with anybody, but were sorry for 
it, And although we had no outward power in our 
hands, generally when treaties were appointed be- 
tween the white people and themselves, some of us 
attended to jtry to keep them from being cheated. 





And when the war was over we were willing to try 

to help and instruct them. With much more similar 

to what I expressed in the council at Genesinguhta, 

relative to the bad effects attendant upon the use of 
ardent spirits both upon white men and Indians, 

with a strong recommendation to them to endeavour 

to avail themselves in every respect of the opportu- 

nity put into their power of improving the little good 

land they have left, and following the adviceand ex- 
ample set and given them by our young men who re- 

side with their brother Senecas on the Allegheny 

River. Also I informed them that Jacob Taylor in- 

tended to stop on his return from Buffalo and view 

their saw-mill. And although we were desirous of 
getting forward this afternoon, on our way to Buffalo 

Creek, and made attempts to conclude the council, 
they were so pleased with our company that it 
seemed too hard for them to part with us; and the 
chief warrior said he was sorry and ashamed they 
were not in a capacity to entertain us better, but if 
we would be so kind as to stay another night with 
them they would do the best they could, and Flying 
Arrow said he would bring as much corn as our 
horses could eat. For my part,I was not in a ca- 
pacity to refuse their request and told my companions 
I would rather stay with them until the next morn- 
ing. To this they all consented and we informed 
them so. They seemed much rejoiced; the chief 
warrior saying we had made the hearts of their 
women and children glad, and some more of them 
would be glad to take us by the band. Flying Arrow 
soon sent us plenty of corn, and his father cut corn 
tops enough and brought to our horses. The chief 
warrior’s wife exerted herself in doing all she could 
forus. After thecouncil was concluded and the most of 
the Indians gone, also Harry, who was our interpreter, 
Thad a good deal of very friendly conversation with 
Wau-un-de-guh-ta, (our landlord), Jacob Taylor in- 
terpreting. I soon found there were such impres- 
sions made upon his mind that it has opened a door 
to a large scope of inquiry; and I believe many 
things appeared in a fresh or new light tohim. I 
discovered him for some time to be in a deep study ; 
at last he said there was one thing he wanted to ask 
but was afraid the question would not please us. We 
told him he might ask anything. He then said, 
some time ago when he was at the Federal City, on 
his way there he saw a great many black men that 
were slaves to white men and looked miserable; and 
he wanted to know whether the Quakers kept any of 
them. We told him we did not, and did not think it 
right. He seemed very much pleased. Many things 
more he asked ; [so] that truly the undissembled ap- 
pearance and conduct of this man and his wife made 
very pleasant impressions on all our minds. 

[To be Continued.] 


Many people take no care of their money till they 
have come nearly to the end of it, and ethers do the 
same with their time—GorrTHE. 





Tue farther the experienced Christian advances 
in his earthly pilgrimage, the more he learns how 
needful to his safety are watchfulness and prayer. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
THE recent sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting which 
convened at Salem, were very interesting occasions, 
in which several Friends, members of other yearly 
meetings, participated. This, probably the smallest 
similar body of our branch of the Society, is composed 
of Friends scattered over a very extensive range of 
country. 

The meetings for worship held during the week 
were seasons of Divine favor, under the ministrations 
of our ancient friend Ann Packer, Ezekiel Roberts, 
Joseph 8. Hartley, and others. They were largely 
attended by Friendly people, some attached to the 
other branches of the Society. Others of Friendly 
antecedents are unconnected with any religious so- 
ciety, and it is believed that with an extension of 
care, probably through the medium of a First-day 
school, should one be established, they might be 
brought into closer connection with Friends. 

Epistles were received from the yearly meetings 
in correspondence with this, and essays were pro- 
duced from committees appointed for the purpose, 
which were read, approved, and directed to be for- 
warded. The state of the Society, as embraced in 
answers to the queries, claimed due consideration. 
Reports from Committees on Temperance, on First- 
day Schools, on the Indian Concern, and from the 
Representative Committee, were read in joint session 
with Women Friends, and indicated much life in the 
important subjects which were brought into view. 
A concern in relation to those who have removed, 
and otherwise placed themselves in situations remote 
from Friends, claimed attention ; and though no dis- 
position exists to cut off any live members, it may 
perhaps result in the release from membership of 
some who have apparently lost all interest in the So- 
ciety. 

A concern from Women’s Meeting was introduced 
in joint session for the appointment of a committee 
to visit the meetings and the members composing 
them as way may open therefor, which resulted in 
the appointment of a Committee of Men and Wo- 
men Friends for that purpose. In the belief that the 
concern originated in the wisdom of Truth, the lan- 
guage of encouragement was extended to those nomi- 
nated for that service. 

In solemn silence the concluding minute of the 
Yearly Meeting in joint session was read by the 
Clerk of Women’s Meeting, and Friends separated to 
meet at Mount Pleasant next year, if so permitted. 

Opportunities for social intercourse with our 
friends were afforded between the sessions of the 
meetings, and those of us who visited them can bear 
grateful testimony to the hospitality and kindness 
with which we were received. Some who were unable, 
through the infirmities of age, to attend meetings, 
were remembered’and visited. 

In common with those in more eastern localities, 
their meetings have suffered loss of membership by 
the emigration of their mémbers to the West. With 
reduced numbers from this and other causes, they 
are certainly entitled to the sympathy, and should 
receive the encouragement, of those connected with 





them in Christian fellowship. With no wish to dig. 
tate a course of action to others, the desire may be 
expressed, that in visiting the more western yearly 
meetings that of Ohio should not be neglected. 


Philadelphia, Ninth month 9th. 


DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Quaker street, N. Y., on the 3q 
4th, and 5th of Ninth month, and was a meeting of 
unusual interest. The select meeting on Seventh-da 
was small, but felt to be a favored opportunity. Our 
valued friend, Thomas Foulke, of New York, was 
with us, and laid before us the conditions and needs 
of the truly exercised minister and elder, in a loving 
tender manner. At ten o’clock on First-day morn- 
ing, after the interesting exercises of the First-day 
school were concluded, T. F. addressed the children 
and teachers in a few words of kindly counsel and ep. 
couragement. The day was fine, and at eleven o’clock 
the meeting-house was well filled, there being a larger 
company than usual at this time. Thomas Foulke 
was favored in a lengthy discourse, speaking to all 
classesand conditions, showing plainly the ind welling 
of the Divine light in every soul, and that under this 
guidance, religion must be practical. As many were 
with us who are not Friends he endeavored to show 
them that the foundation of our faith, our doctrines, 
all that we have of creed, is found in the simple, 
practical declarations of Jesus in his Sermon on the 
Mount. At the close an appointment was made for 
a meeting at four o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
time the audience gathered was nearly as large as in 
the morning. After a short silence, T. F. again 
opened in the ministry with these words: “One 
God, one Faith, one Baptism.” He spoke at length 
with clearness and power,—with kindness and chari- 
ty to those who entertain the church ordinances, but 
urging them to realize that however much they may 
depend upon them, as an admittance into the church, 
we cannot come into spiritual communion with our 
Heavenly Father until there isa baptism of his Spirit, 
and the door of our hearts is opened “ that he may 
come in and sup with us, and we with him.” At the 
close, after a short period of silence, he appeared in 
supplication ; and under this canopy of love the meet- 
ing closed. 

On Second-day morning our little company of 
Friends again met for the transaction of business, 
and words of wise counsel and tender encouragement 
cheered our hearts. The business of both meetings 
was conducted together in much unity and harmony, 
and with gratitudeto our Heavenly Father that these 
precious opportunities are helping to shape and mould 
and develop our spiritual lives, we separated. 

M. J. H. 


WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

[This was held at Fall Creek, Indiana, on the 2d 
and 3d of the present month.] In the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, on the 2d, a few of those in 
feeble health were absent, but the ranks are being 
filled by cailing younger ones into the field. Matilda 
Underwood, a minister, and her husband, members 
of Miami Quarterly Meeting, were with us. It was 














thought to be a good meeting. On Seventh-day the 
Quarterly Meeting began. Words flowed freely and 
with power, warming up the spirits anew of many 
who had gathered. Extra seats had to be provided, 
so many had come to attend our annual gathering. 
The reading of all the answers to the queries from 
our six monthly meetings showed a good state of our 
Society. Joel Birdsell informed us of a prospect he 
had of attending Illinois Yearly Meeting, and many 
of the meetings and isolated members. The meet- 
ing, with much earnestness, entered into the concern, 
and many cheering words were given him to go forth. 
More than the usual amount’of business claimed our 
attention, and after a sitting of four hours, the meet- 
ing concluded. In the evening, the First-day School 
Association met. Reports were received from all of 
our schools, all indicating that zeal and earnest- 
ness in this work are not waning. The regular busi- 
ness was followed by declamations and essays. “A 
Plea from the Vegetable Kingdom,” rendered by nine 
of the little ones, elicited praise. The house was al- 
most as crowded as it was at the quarterly meeting, 
and with many expressions of renewed hope for the 
cause of First-day schools, and words of thanks to 
the dedicated ones for their faithfulness in contribu- 
ting to the enjoyments and interest of the Associa- 
tion, we adjourned, all feeling we had a profitable 
meeting. 

On First-day morning, 176 attended the First-day 
school. The regular lesson and exercises, partici- 
pated in by the nine classes, showed our visiting 
Friends how our school is conducted. As the hour 
for our meeting for worship arrived, we realized 
that the house would not contain the multitude, 
although a large wagon-load of extra benches had been 
crowded in as closely as possible. A few well chosen 
words, for they seemed to emanate from the Father, 
but uttered by Joel Birdsell and Abraham Shoe- 
maker, were followed by a powerful sermon by Wil- 
liam W. Foulke. Matilda Underwood occupied the 
latter part of the meeting. 

In the afternoon William C. Starr, of Richmond, 
gave a lecture on the book of Exodus. This lecture 
commences with the birth of Abraham and ends 
with the first month’s travels of the Israelites. It 
shows close study and deep thought. The leading 
thought or application of the narrative of the trials 
and labors of the Hebrews to our case to-day is the ex- 
perience of a bad man. 

On Second-day evening, Joel Birdsell had an ap- 
pointed meeting, “As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ are all made alive” was the impression of his 
soul, soon after taking his seat. He spoke of the 
voluntary fall of Adam, but it did not entail sin upon 
us; we are free agents, and if we go in accordance 
with the Divine order, it is well with us. 

Thus ended one of the largest, if not the very 
largest, quarterly meetings; and we think the best 
one that has been held here. 

Js :de Ee 


Waters, sweet and clear as crystal, if once the 
communication with their source be cut off, may be- 
come stagnant pools unfit for either pleasure 
or profit—Dintiwyn’s “ ReFrecrions.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

SUMMER DAYS ON THE MAINE COAST.—V. 
UP THE KENNEBEC TO AUGUSTA. 
LIVING for four weeks at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec, we were pleased when it was announced that 
the largest and best steamer that plies on these 
waters would on the 17th of the present month goup 
the river to the State capital at Augusta. A river of 
large volume, with rich forests on its banks, and of 
many fair cities which use it as a highway, is the Ken- 
nebec. The day was beautiful, and a lovely sea 
breeze followed us all the way up to the head of 
steam navigation at Augusta. We passed up through 
our sea of Islands, touching at points of most inter- 
est, to gather as large a concourse of pilgrims as was 
possible,—among others at the island town of Arrow- 
sic of grim historic fame. It was settled and fortified 

in 1661, and was destroyed by Indians in 1723. 

The old ship-building town of Bath was reached 
early in the day, and we paused at the landing a 
reasonable time, when some fellow-passenger in- 
formed us that a few years ago this was the fourth in 
rank among the ship-building cities of the United 
States. But the use of iron as the material for ships 
has taken the glory from Bath, which only knew 
how to make them of wood. And then again 
American ocean commerce has relatively declined, so 
that it is no longer such a source of wealth and pros- 
perity as formerly. Accordingly the town of Bath 
looks a little distressed to-day, though itis a comfort- 
able, unprogressive old place, of 11,000 inhabitants. 
The site of Bath was first visited by Captain Wey- 
mouth, in 1605. It was bought from Robert Hood, 
an Indian chief, by Robert Gutch, a minister from 
Salem, who lived here from 1660 to 1679. It was a 
dull easy place till the close of the Revolutionary 
war, when it became an important lumber mart, and 
a seat of the ship-building trade. The broad river 
sweeps on its course to the sea, bearing with it the 
rich tints of the great forest wealth of the Maine 
woods. Doubtless there is something else than build- 
ing ships for capital and labor to be employed in, but 
Bath looks unpainted and shabby, and the streets are 
dreadfully muddy and neglected, while the popula- 
tion is steadily declining. 

Further up we find the towns of Gardiner and 
Hallowell, both busied about lumber traffic and lum- 
ber manufacture. The fragrance of the newly sawn 
wood, and the wealth ‘of saw dust,—(useful in the 
preservation of ice), are very evident, and the vast 
ice houses remind us whence it is that the great ice 
companies of our sun-smitten cities further south 
draw their perennial supplies. Oh, how cool and re- 
freshing are those grassy banks, dipping clear down 
to the sweet waters, and how graceful and beautiful, 
how lofty and swift growing are the elms, maples, and 
poplars that fringe the banks and beguile the way up 
to the fair capital of Maine, builded on both sides of 
the river,—a city worthy to be honored as a seat of 
noble spirited legislation, looking toward the perfect- 
ing of humanity by a practical adoption of the ideal 
law of righteousness. 

The state-house is at a moderate elevation, a 
severely simple and elegant Greek temple, built of 
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white granite, with its interior walls adorned with 
the portraits of illustrious citizens. + ° + 

It has been said that the men of Maine must 
either contend with the forest or the sea. In one of 
the two hosts of warfare all must erfroll themselves. 
The sailor and the woodman ar therefore typical of 
Maine’s activities, and upon her seal,they appear 
leaning on the shield which they are guarding. 
“ Dirigo,” “I direct ” is the legend which floats above 
the emblematic pine tree, overshadowing the grace- 
fully resting deer, upon the Arms of Maine. 

We have time to wander through the handsome 
halls, through the State Library, through stately por- 
ticoes of monolithic pillars of white granite, till we 
stand again beneath the dome, and pause to note that 
the central chamber is draped with a wealth of cap- 
tured battle-flags of the rebel forces in the war of 
1860-65. Notwithstanding all these trophies, we are 
assured that no Maine regiment in that struggle ever 
lost its standard. We turn away wishing we might 
linger longer in the classic halls where the stalwart 
sons of noble fathers have builded perhaps better than 
they knew, following that Divine Voice which is ever 
seeking to guide and direct the pure in heart. Re- 
turning, we glide adown the swift flowing current of 
the Forest River,—downward to the salted seas that 
receive it, and to our picturesque island home that 
awaits our coming at the night time. Our steamer 
pauses at length beside the high wharf. “ Passengers 
for Mouse Island” are requested to land, and a slen- 
der plank reaches down to the unseen floor below at 
a steep slant. I approach the edge of the vessel and 
look down into the mysterious depths, alive with 
phosphorescence. I hesitate, and the word is urgent 
to proceed. Just asI am about to trust myself to the 
perilous descent, a voice rises from an unseen group 
of our companions of the Samoset House who are 
waiting our arrival in friendly anxiety, authorita- 
tively declaring that the step is dangerous, warning 
us to forbear. The plank is promptly removed to the 
lower deck and we go ashore still at considerable 
slant, for there is full ten feet difference between high 
and low tide. Home again to our friends who eag- 
erly welcome us to our safe and sheltered rest among 
the murmuring, dashing, seas. This may illustrate 
somewhat the friendly protective nature of these 
kindly Maine people. Mighty in stature, brave and 
gentle, as well as cultured in the best sense, we have 
not spent our summer days among them without 
learning to honor them, truly ; and are conscious of a 
certain pain in parting from them, for a visit further 
east in this same realm of the ragged pine. 

The golden rod, (Solidago), is blazing in autumn 
glory in these northern fields and forests. The 
woods are softly decked with pearly Margarets (Gna- 
phalium Margaretace.) The “ Aster in the wood” is 
coming forth in full force, and the yellow Sunflower 
by the brook is standing in power and splendor, 
speaking of mountain lands afar. The learned pro- 
fessor must return to his pupils, the doctor’s holidays 
are over, the man of law must again listen to his cli- 
ents, the householder must look after the winter 
roof-tree, the boys and girls must revert to books and 
slates, the groups that have been mingling their en- 


joyment of the sea and forest must soon break up and 
resume the business of life, after a season of mogt 
restful dalliance among the forest fringed isles that 
serve humbly as the footstool of the mighty Kenne. 
bec. Shall we ever meet again in mass? Nay, Verily, 
we feel that there is no such assurance. Only the 
present is ours, and the present is to stimulate all to 
renewed effort and to greater helpfulness in the com. 
mon work of life. 8. R. 
Mouse Island, Me., Eighth month 29. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRESSING ONWARD. 


WITH high aspirations, with noble pursuits, with 
untiring energy, let us press on toward the mark for 
the “prize of our high calling,” in faith, in patient, 
energetic perseverance, do the part assigned to raise 
the standard higher than heretofore, till it floats in 
beauty wafted by gentle breezes from sea to sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth. Eternal 
truth, simple, pure, peaceful, and loving ; ever bind- 
ing such as seek it together in the fellowship of the 
spirit; aiming always to promote the best interests 
of all; this is Christianity developed in its true 
spirit. 

There are many living to-day that walk humbly 
before God ; that with commendable zeal delight to 
do his will, to run the way of his commandments; 
that walk in the footsteps of his faithful companions; 
that honor him with their substance and the first 
fruits of all their increase. They seek no honor from 
men, but delight in the enjoyment of the privilege 
of filling their own sphere. May heaven grant them 
many years to come rich in blessings that give pleas- 
ure and add no sorrow with it. 

The right and true 
Like morning dew 
Will refresh those hidden away. 
Cast up a line 
That is all divine, 
To move in while they may. 


SarauH Hont. 


Tue (Wilbur Orthodox) Western Friend comments 
thus: No other doctrine so vindicates the divine 
justice and mercy as the old Quaker doctrine of Uni- 
versal and Saving Light ; or as William Penn calls it, 
“ God’s gift to every man for his salvation.” When 
this reasonable doctrine is denied or rejected, and 
salvation limited to those only who have an outward 
knowledge of the death of Christ, the situation of 
the great multitude who have not had this knowl- 
edge becomes so appalling, and one in which God is 
made to appear so horribly unjust and unmercifal in 
condemning so many millions to everlasting misery 
who have not had even an opportunity to be saved, 
that we do not wonder that this modern Restoration 
[the Andover Theology] doctrine is finding a place 
among such teachers, asa solution of this, to them, 
difficult question. But after all the old Quaker doc- 
trine of the Inward Light is not only the most rea- 
sonable solution of this question but one that har- 
monizes with both universal human experience and 
the Holy Scriptures. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
MEETING AT PROVIDENCE, DELAWA E CO. PA. 


A TEMPERANCE meeting under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings’ Committee, was held 
at Providence Friends’ meeting-house, near Media, 
on the 10th inst., at which several excellent addresses 
were made. Lydia H. Price, of Germantown, a min- 
ister, was present, and spoke early in the meeting, on 
the value of tolerance and kindness toward one 
another, whatever might be our views as to the best 
methods of aiding the cause of temperance. 

The most important addresses were two papers, 
one read in the morning by Esther J. Trimble-Lip- 
pincott, and the other in the afternoon, by President 
E. H. Magill, of Swarthmore College. The former 
paper was entitled “ Law and License.” Opening with 
the processes of creation under Him who called Light 
and Life into being, the writer proceeded with the 
highest examples of those who had lived in the Light 
of God, through obedience to the spiritual laws 
which he had impressed upon the noblest of his crea- 
tures, man. Through all the ages, instances were 
given to show how the welfare of man depended on 
obedience to the Divine laws written on the human 
heart, or how punishment had followed to men and 
nations for their disobedience, until Christ came, 
who, born of the overshadowing of Divine Love, was 
one with the Father, because he was a perfect exam- 
plar of the law of love towards man. The speaker then 
applied the laws of Christianity to temperance and 
showed what was necessary to be done to preserve 
the individual, the nation, and the human race in 
harmony with the laws of Light, and life and love, 
which are the laws of Christ and of his Father who 
is in Heaven. 

The lofty and elevating tone of this address con- 
tinued without a single break during the thirty min- 
utes of its delivery, and made such an impression on 
the mind of the audience that a request was made 
for its repetition in the borough of Media, where a 
greater number of citizens could have the benefit of 
it. Arrangements were made for that purpose, and 
a meeting was held the following afternoon at Insti- 
tute Hall. It was good seed planted in well culti- 
vated soil, and it ought to produce abundantly. 


The address of President Magill, which required 
about an hour and a half, was an able exposition of 
the principles, purposes, and methods of the advocates 
of Prohibition. Prof. Magill did not favor the form- 
ation of a third political party, but thought prohibi- 
tionists should compel the advance of all parties, by 
withholding their influence from any but avowed and 
trustworthy prohibitionists, who could be depended 
upon for upholding the necessary laws. Asan old 
and experienced Abolitionist, he frequently enforced 
his views by a reference to the methods of the Garri- 
sonian abolitionists in preference to those who united 
with the Third Party of that reform. He thought 
the true weight of moral influence lay with the Gar- 
risonian abolitionists, and he commended their ex- 
ample to temperance advocates. 

During the progress of the lecture, he spoke of the 
allied evil of the use of narcotics, and thought that 





no person who indulged in either, should be con- 
sidered worthy of a position as an instructor of 
the young. Only persons affording the highest ex- 
ample in every respect should be entrusted with the 
formation of character during the years when exam- 
ple is most potent. He also expressed the belief 
that society would not reach its level, nor the evils 
we are opposing be subjugated, until woman pos- 
sessed the full rights of the human being. 

The meeting was in all respects an important and 
successful one, and should be both gratifying and en- 
couraging to the Committee of Friends having in 
charge the interests of the temperance cause. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


THERE are, according to a Government “Blue 
Book,” 13,849 benefices in England and Wales, of 
which 10,000 have glebe lands, amounting to 659,548 
acres, with a gross estimated rental of $4,541,410. 





THe Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions has 
issued a tabular statement of Catholic schools among 
the Indians. There are twenty day, and thirty-five 
boarding schools, with 2,190 boarding pupils, and 870 
day pupils. For these 3,060 scholars the Government 
allows $231,880, besides $40,000 for subsistence, cloth- 
ing, etc. 





Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
—LONGFELLOW. 





THE annual gathering of charitable workers and 
experts, which closed last week at Omaha, was smaller 
in numbers than the conference at St. Paul last year, 
or those at Washington, St. Louis, or Louisville, but 
the Omaha conference probably produced as much 
result as either in the extension of the national work 
in charities and prisons to regions where it was but 
little understood before. Particularly the States of 
Nebraska and Kansas, and the coming State of Da- 
kota, will profit by the impulse which such gatherings 
give; and the cities that are so fast springing up 
there will learn how to deal with the problems of 
pauperism, insanity, and crime, which start into 
prominence as soon as city life, under modern condi- 
tions, vigorously begins.—Springfield ( Mass.) Republi- 
can. 





TEACH me the spiritual battle so to fight 
That when the enemy doth me beset, 
Arm’d cap-a-pie with armor of Thy light 
A perfect conquest o’er him I may get. 
—TuHomaAs ELLWoop. 





Tue prize of $10,000 offered by the French Govern- 
ment for the most valuable discovery relating to the 
utilization of electricity, is to be awarded soon. It is 
for any use or application of electricity, namely, as a 
source of heat, of light, or of chemical action, as a 
means of transmission of mechanical power, or of 
verbal communication in any form, or finally, as a 
curative agent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 17, 1887. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MEMBERSHIP WITH 
FRIENDS. 


IT has often been said, and truthfully said, that the 
Society of Friends, in the administration of its affairs, 
is truly democratic, each member having a voice in 
the transaction of its business. If all recognized this, 
and were fully alive to the responsibilities of mem- 
bership, Friends would indeed be a living people. 
But too many rest satisfied with simply being within 
a religious enclosure. This, perhaps, is not surprising 
when we consider that the majority were born into 
the church, and have never felt fully acquainted with 
their responsibilities as members. Glad of this birth- 
right, as Friends are not without some prestige in the 
world, they are at ease, living within the limits of the 
testimonies, yet not advancing in spiritual growth, 
which we believe to be the essential object of reli- 
gious fellowship, or assisting others in such advance- 
ment. The best way to promote this feeling of re- 
sponsibility and devotion to the rights and privileges 
of membership is an open question. It has been 
thought that a limit to the time, when birthright 
members should be accounted as such, would be bene- 
ficial, and with some it undoubtedly would be. 

But we apprehend that the foundation for a true 
and earnest member of any religious society, must be 
a conviction that there is in that body that which is 
needful and helpful, first to the individual himself, 
and next, in his judgment, of benefit to the world at 
large. In short, most of us need a reconversion to 
our fundamental principles. We need to feel, as has 
been well expressed by a recent writer, that “tbe 
views of the Society of Friends, as they were held 
by the early fathers of Quakerism, are the Gospel 
principles in their truest and broadest aspect. That 
they embody the widest and most spiritual views of 
Gospel Truth.” We need to lay down our petty dif- 
ferences on this or that theological point, and look 
deep into our own hearts for God’s revelation to us, 
as well as to the Bible, for the revelations there. 
Then shall we feel that we can truly carry forward 
the Gospel mission of Jesus as recorded in Scripture 
and do good thereby. We have been too content 
with the freedom of private judgment and independ- 
ent thought won for us by our forefathers, and too 
forgetful of our responsibilities as members of a 


Society that has done much good in the past, and can 
still do much in the future, if we only so will it, and 
work with the aid of the Divine spirit, as was the 
case formerly. 

Let us present ourselves not only in our meetings 
for worship, but at our meetings for Discipline ready 
for any service, giving a voice therein, even though 
it may seem to be but a small matter that is claim. 
ing attention. How often we hear outside of such 
meetings, the word of criticism which, if it had beep 
uttered in the right spirit within, might have led to 
important results. Many times those who feel the 
weight of responsibility, are at a loss for helpers, even 
where the membership is not small, so common is it 
for care and concern to devolve upon the few. And 
those who remove from one place to another, and 
value their rights, should not wait to be looked 
after, though the meeting should keep them in mind, 
but should inform as to their movements, remember. 
ing that responsibility of membership rests equally 
with them. 

How fresh and lively would be that monthly 
meeting that was the recipient of a message of loving 
interest from a remote member. The simplicity and 
value of the rule called golden applies equally from 
individuals to the society as from the society to in- 
dividuals. There is room for much of love and of 
life, in small things as well as great, ere we come to 
be, as we have faith we some time shall become, a uni- 
ted and prosperous people. The world is again wait- 
ing for a fresh advent of old truths, as well as ready 
to receive those that are new Shall we as Friends 
not be willing to aid in promoting a revival of religious 
life amongst us, by sharing the responsibilities of ac 
tive membership ? 


MARRIAGES. 
GRIFFITH—WILLSON.—On Fifth-day, Ninth month 
«8, 1887, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Pelham, 
Ontario, Canada, under the care of Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Elisha A. Griffith, of Boston, Erie county, 
N. Y., to Durinda Willson, of Pelham, Ontario. 


DEATHS. 

FOULKE .—Near Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day morning, Ninth month 4th, 1887, Matilda P,, 
wife of Stephen Foulke, in her seventy-third year; an ¢ 
teemed member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 

GARWOOD.—On First-day, 4th of Ninth month 1887, , 
Margaretta L. Garwood, wife of Clayton Garwood, aged 
71 years; an elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

HALL.—At Paoli, Pa., suddenly, Ninth month 5th, 
Mary S., daughter of Henry and Ann Eliza Hall, in her 
forty-fifth year. 

HICKS.—Ninth month 4th, near Avondale, Pa., Edward 
W. Hicks. 

JANNEY.—On the 24th of Eighth month 1887, at her 
home in Pendleton, Indiana, Eloisa D., eldest daughter of 
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Jonas and Ruth D. Janney, in her 53d year; a member of 
Waynesville Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
“ God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear; 
And Heaven's long age of bliss shall pay, 
For all His children suffer here.”’ x 
PAXSON. In Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on the 

8th of Ninth month 1887, Susan K. Paxson, in the ninty- 
fourth year of her age ; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 


AARON BorRTON. 


This, our good and aged friend, has passed from works 
of righteousness to reap his rewards for his ever faithful- 
ness to his Master. While here he was ever faithful to 
what he believed was right for him to do, to forward the 
cause of truth and righteousness; ever willing to go at his 
Heavenly Father’s call, zealous in every good work, and 
always willing to lend a helping hand to the suffering or 
afflicted, administering to their wants, both bodily and 
spiritually. His warm, sympathetic, loving heart won him 
many loving friends, who will miss his presence sadly. 
There was no one more willing to wait on the widow and 
fatherless, always ready at their call, showing that by acts 
of kindness we can make the lives of others bright and 
cheerful, Never afraid to let his light shine, and ever 
ready to give words of counsel in any way that would for- 
ward the cause of truth; not believing in being wrapped 
up in his way of worship, but, Christ-like, always ready 
to take any by the hand and bid them God-speed, believing 
that we all were aiming for the one great cause. All efforts 
for the good of his fellow-beings, in any way, received his 
earnest interest and support. Does not the Master say to 
us all, through his unselfish and noble life, as he said to 
the lawyer, through the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
“Go thou and do likewise?” He was ever a strong tem- 
perance worker; willing to admonish against the use of 
spirits; not even willing to feed himself or horse at a pub- 
lic house where it was used; not afraid, also, to give his 
testimony against the evil effects that it and tobacco have 
on the human system. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God” in all His glory. 


E. B. H., in Woodstown Register. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL- 
WORK.' 


Dear Friends: Life moves on before us, with 
its constant changes, like the ever-shifting scenes of a 
panorama; and to those interested in the welfare of 
humanity, it is impossible to stand with folded hands, 
and make no effort to relieve the sorrow and distress 
that is everywhere apparent. 

If we look at the history of the past ages, we shall 
see that various evils seem to have their periods or 
epochs, and this being the case, it calls for constant 
watchfulness on our part to see that we do not stand 
idly by and allow them to run their course, and exer- 
cise their baneful influence in the world, without an 
effort to stay the mighty tide. 

We cannot say “ our fathers did thus and so, and 
we will do the same,” for new exigencies are con- 
stantly arising, which require special treatment suited 
to themselves. Many evils which we have to con- 
tend with did not exist in their time. 

1An essay by Fannie Robinson, read at the meeting of the In- 


diana Quarterly Association of First-day Schools, held at Fall 
Creek, Ninth month 8, 1887. 





People are prone to follow their neighbors’ exam- 
ple in these days, and so we find that many wrongs 
seem to be somewhat epidemic in their.nature. Now 
shall we wait until they threaten to utterly over- 
whelm us before we endeavor to rid ourselves of 
them? Or shall we “take time by the fore-lock ” 
and try to prevent them from getting a hold upon us? 

The time has come when we can no longer sit idly 
down and say there is nothing for us to do. Jesus 
said, “ Lift up your eyes and behold; the fields are 
already white unto the harvest.” It is now time for 
aggressive work and we should teach our children by 
example and precept, that there is a work for each of 
us to do, and help them to battle wisely and effec- 
tively with the wrong that surrounds us on all sides. 

Let us remember that we are always arrayed on 
the one side or the other, either “ for” or “ against.” 
There is no “middle ground.” Let there be no un- 
certain voice in the matter, but let our yea be yea, 
and our nay, nay. 

Then comes the question how best to do this, and 
to the solving of this problem we should turn our 
most earnest thought. It is one of the objects of this 
meeting, and if the little that I can say will stir up 
those present to take a live hold of the matter, I shall 
feel that I have accomplished all that I can hope for. 

It is a theme that is daily in my thoughts, and 
many plans have suggested themselves, which I have 
revolved again and again in my mind, with always 
the same conclusion, that there are not enough wil- 
ling laborers to carry them to a successful termina- 
tion, for which three things are requisite: earnest 
and consecrated thought to suggest the plans; willing 
hearts and hands; and last, but not least, money to 
put them into practical operation. 

If all were to unite, much might be accomplished 
If those who feel that they can not take an active 
part in the work themselves would contribute of their 
means, and thus make it possible for those who are 
willing and able to labor, much more could be done 
than is now being done. There are many, very many, 
avenues that are open, or would be, were the means 
at hand to make work in them at all practicable. 

Let us look at a few. First, of those that are open 
to us who are at work in this particular field. Is it 
not our duty to try to waken in the minds and hearts 
of the children a desire to take part in the active 
warfare of right against wrong which is everywhere 
about us? Would not this be better employment for 
their active minds and bodies, (which must be doing 
something), than the pursuit of selfish pleasure? To 
do this it is necessary that they should have a knowl- 
edge of the needs of the present hour. 

Would it not be profitable to form Young Friends’ 


associations which should meet say once a month, 
and take for consideration each meeting some partic- 


ular subject in which we wish them to take an inter- 
est? There is no limit to the good we might accom- 
plish in this way, save that which is created by lack 
of enthusiasm and application. I was never more 
forcibly impressed with the beauty of our discipline 
than at our last monthly meeting, and the searching 
nature of the queries whose object if carried out in 
the manner that was certainly intended by those who 
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framed them, would make our lives models of purity. 
I feel that much would be gained by bringing these 
more prominently before our young people and for 
this reason I would suggest as one topic,—The Doc- 
trines and Principles of Friends, temperance in 
every thing, a higher standard of morals, political 
duties and privileges, social and church duties, i. e. 
our duties to each other and to God, etc. 

Is this not a broad field and one worthy of culti- 
vation? But where are the laborers? In carrying 
out this idea, I would have as much of the work as 
possible done by the young people. Have one ap- 
pointed to read an essay or deliver a lecture on the 
subject and others to read selections, or discuss the 
subject, etc. And as way opened, appoint committees 
for practical work. Now what can we do in the First- 
day school to educate the children in this matter? 
Could we not set apart a day once in three months, 
say,and let every exercise bear on some particular 
theme? For instance, the colored schools in South 
Carolina, under the care of Friends, are worthy of 
our assistance. Suppose we were to set a day on 
which each one in the school was requested to do 
something for them, and let each child study what 
he could do that would help a little. Then when the 
day comes have an address on why we should feel 
especially called to help them. 

There are many touching little poems, etc., which 
could not fail to leave a lasting impression upon the 
hearts of the children, teaching them the blessing 
that comes from giving in the name of the Lord, 
aside from the practical good that would result to the 
schools in question. And so on through the various 
subjects which will suggest themselves to every one 
who is endeavoring to so live that the world may be 
the bettér fer their having lived in it. 

At best our lives are short, and if we keep on put- 
ting off the time when we are going to do something in 
this direction, we will one day be called upon to give 
an account of our stewardship, and will find our 
opportunity gone and our work undone. We are apt to 
think that if we do not. do it some one else will, but 
I think that is a mistake and that the duty which we 
fail to do, is forever left undone. Then think what a 
great responsibility is ours! 

It is profitable for us to ask ourselves, individually 
and collectively, what have we accomplished for our- 
selves, and for others? Are we standing upon a 
higher plane than we did three months ago? 

What practical work have we done for the ad- 
vancement of humanity ? And what have we done 
to further the cause of truth and righteousness in the 
earth ? 

These three departments constitute the work that 
is demanded at our hands, and are so intimately con- 
nected that we can not do the one without furthering 
the interest of the others, to a greater or less extent. 

Let us be faithful, and work while it is called to- 
day, for the night cometh wherein no man can work, 
remembering that the final reckoning must certainly 
come, and we will be told to “depart” or to “enter 
in.” “ For I was an-hungered, and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed 





me ; sick and in prison, and ye ministered unto me” 

And the way for us to do this is pointed out, “ fp. 
as much as ye did it unto the least of these my breth. 
ren, ye did it unto me.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


VISIT TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
MANY years ago, when our valuable Friend, Willian 
Dorsey, would attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, he would 
return and report the visit accomplished and almogt 
always ask us also to visit Ohio Friends when ye 
could. It was from this kind request that we in oy 
summer excursion made Ohio Yearly Meeting ou 
objective point. We found there a small meeting 
but a very earnest company for the preservation of 
our Society, with all its principles and testimonies, 
We also found them feeling sad that so many of their 
number were so lukewarm that they did not give their 
presence nor means to aid them in what they consider 
to be so righteous a cause. We rejoice that we were 
with them and to feel that we were enabled to go right 
down in earnest sympathy with them, and to offer 
words of encouragement for the hope of a brighter 
day. 

ile of our members will give our friends an 
account of the doings of the meeting; it is only the 
purpose of this writing to tell where we have been, 
something of what we did, and to ask of all the mem- 
bers of our large yearly meeting whether they would 
not be willing to throw in their mite in similar visits, 
Truly if they go with this feeling they will be blest, 


Luxens WEBSTER. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 5. 








SMALL MEETINGS IN LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 
[The following is an extract from an article in: The (London) 
Friend, by Frederick Sessions. ] 
TO me it came as a startling revelation that nearly 
two-thirds of all our Quaker congregations in England 
and Wales are composed of fewer than fifty persons, 
counting every “ attender” not in membership, every 
aged person, and every child of a year old; and that 
these 189 congregations average only a trifle over 
sixteen members, and four non-members. Analyzing 
them, we discover that of these meetings— 
Mem. Non-M. Total. 
25 have between 40 and 50, averaging 33 13 46 
24 “ “ 30 “ 40, “ 28 7 Ky 


48 “ “ 20 * 30, “ 19 6 B 
"as _n?*a * ®@ 87 
29 “ “ 5 10, “ec 7 1 > 
16 “ under 5 " 2 03 4 


There are, of the above, forty-nine with an aggre- 
gate membership of over 700 which have not a single 
non-member reported as worshiping with them. 
Two-thirds of our meetings average only four “at 
tenders,” of which forty-nine have none! Well 
might one of our ministers, who first drew my atten- 
tion to these facts, exclaim, “So many meetings with 
no more attractiveness than that!” 

The foregoing are the “ small meetings” we are to 
discuss—186, or nearly two-thirds of the whole. But 
some will ask, “What about the remaining third— 
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those that number over fifty? Do they not com- 
pensate for the others?” Let ussee. Of these— 
Mem. Non-M. Total. 
51, though over 50, have under 100, av. 54 19 73 
39, “ “ 100, “ “ 200, “ce 97 41 138 
These are medium meetings for size, and as the 
roportion of attenders is fairly good, we hope they 
are both healthy and active. We have but thirteen 
meetings with over 200 and under 500, averaging 230 
members and 76 non-members, total 306, and only 
six that other denominations would call large meet- 
ings ; that is, with congregations of over 500. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—A circular was sent out from the College, under 
date of the 7th instant, too late to be printed in last 
week’s issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, to 
the following effect : 

“Owing to interruption of travel, caused by the 
Constitutional Centennial at 1 hiladelphia, the open- 
ing of the College will be postponed a few days. New 
students should present themselves for examination 
and classification on Second-day evening, the 19th 
inst. Old students return on Third-day, the 20th inst., 
before 8 p.m. New students admitted on certificate 
of teacher, without examination, will present them- 
selves with the old students, on the 20th inst. A 
prompt assembling is requested on the dates named. 
The College will be open at the usual time (13th to 
15th) to those who prefer to come.” 

—The steamship The Queen, on which were the 
four College students, J. R. and J. C. Hayes, I. D. 
Webster, and Frederick Pyle, reached New York on 
the 8th instant. The young men were well, and had 
had a very enjoyable tour abroad. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—We should have mentioned, some weeks ago, 
a change in the form of Friends’ Review. Its page has 
been considerably enlarged, and it now has three 
columns per page, Its typographical appearance is 
very neat and attractive. 

—Much attention continues to be given by the 
journals representing the different branches of Ortho- 
dox Friends to the intended Conference at Richmond, 
Indiana. The Western Friend, (Wilburite), for Eighth 
month, says: “Eight yearly meetings have ap- 
pointed fifty-nine delegates, or about seven to each 
yearly meeting. If the four yet to appoint send a 
like average, the Conference will consist of about 
ninety delegates. Twenty-three of the fifty-nine are 
women ; there will likely be about forty women in 
the Conference. London, Dublin, New England, New 
York, Baltimore, Canada, and Kansas have each sent 
their clerks as delegates. From the known senti- 
ments of the delegates already appointed it is appa- 
rent that Gurneyism, as it is represented by the 

iends’ Review, will have a slight majority. Or to 
express it more exactly, Gurneyism as it is repre- 
sented by J. B. Braithwaite, of London, who is one 
of the delegates, will constitute the larger part of the 
Conference.” The Western Friend proceeds to say 
that the minority of the Conference, representing 





the ground held by the Christian Worker, of Chicago, 
(the revivalistic and decidedly “ Evangelical” organ), 
will be “large and unwieldy,” and adds, that of these 
delegates, one, Mary Rogers, of Kansas, “has been 
baptized in water since her appointment.” 

The Western Friend insists that the whole doc- 
trinal system of the larger bodies of Orthodox Friends, 
(or, as it calls them, “Fast” bodies), “is poisoned at 
the root by its abandonment of the doctrine of the 
inward light as taught by early Friends. They do 
not seem to realize that they are off of the true base 
of Quakerism, and that the present rickety condition 
of their building is because they are trying to build 
a Quaker house without a Quaker foundation.” As 
to the probable outcome of the Conference, the same 
journal thinks it will be a compromise. There will 
be a declaration of some sort, on the ground held by 
Bevan Braithwaite, and the other London delegates, 
but it will not prevent the revivalistic bodies in the 
West from doing as they now do. The course of D. 
B. Updegraff, and his following in Ohio, is likely to 
be condemned. David Hunt, of Indiana, will proba- 
bly be the leading spirit on the revivalistic side. 


—The Friend, (Philadelphia), remarks: “The 
Western Friend thinks that a considerable portion of 
the delegates may unite in a protest against the use of 
Ordinances, becausc it ‘ does not belong to the modi- 
fied Quakerism of Gurney, or the heresies of Edward 
Ash.’ But it believes (and in this opinion we con- 
cur) that the present tendency to disintegration can 
only be arrested by a return to the whole truth as 
held by the founders of the Society of Friends.” 

—In North Carolina Yearly Meeting, which met 
last month at High Point, N. C., there was some op- 
position to the appointment of delegates to the 
Richmond Conference, but the affirmative side pre- 
vailed, and two men and two women were named. 
A report sent to the (Philadelphia) Friend says: 
“The difficulties with Friends in Lost Creek Quarter, 
Tenn., caused considerable discussion. A committee 
had been appointed to lay down the refractory meet- 
ing, but had not yet acted, and at a subsequent sit- 
ting a few more names were added. The troubles 
there are not doctrinal. It appears likely that many 
of those added to the Society in late years, as well as 
some who were active in enrolling them, will now be 
severed from it.” 


Tuer: is an instinct in human nature which pre- 
pares us for the reception of the truth announced to 
us in the gospel, that weare associated with vast and 
glorious realms of life which eye hath not yet seen, 
and of which there comes to us no whisper through 
the silent blue, yet with which our relations are vital 
and intimate, into which we are to pass at death, and 
in which we are to dwell, thenceforth, immortally. 

There is a sense, more or less deep, in every 
people, in every person, we may say, of a relation to a 
life beyond the present.—Dr. Storrs. 





How many daily occasions there are for the exer- 
cise of patience, forbearance, benevolence, good hu- 
mor, cheerfulness, candor, sincerity, compassion, and 
self-denial !—Joun Barcuay. 





SILENT PRAYER. 
BY HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON. 
WHAT shall I pray? So much of need 
I find within my soul to-day, 
For which,—I do not feel I may 
Ask yet for all,—then, shall I plead ? 
What shall I pray ? 


Some other voice might ask of thee, 
Almighty Presence, for the way 
To be more clear. I cannot say, 
Point more direct the path to me. 
What shall I pray ? 


When from accustomed lips I hear 
“Our Father,” “lead us not astray,” 
“ Abide with us by night and day,” 
I bow my head; but for thine ear 
What shall I pray ? 


I know that thou art ever by, 

Art with us now, will be alway; 
And, when we wander most astray, 
I know thou hearest our lost cry, 
When we shall pray. 


And on thy mercy and thy love 
I lean in silent hope, a stay 
For all my life; and, though to-day 
I frame no word, thou, here, above, 
Know’st what I pray. 
—Christian Register. 


THROUGH THE STORM. 


BY NORA PERRY. 








I HEARD a voice, a tender voice, soft falling 


Through the storm. 


The waves were high, the bitter winds were calling, 


Yet breathing warm 


Of skies serene, of sunny uplands lying 


In peace beyond. 


This tender voice, unto my voice replying, 


Made answer fond. 


Sometimes, indeed, like crash of armies meeting, 


Arose the gale ; 


But over all that sweet voice kept repeating, 


“*T shall not fail.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


WHAT MOTHER SAYS. 


NOW here’s a hand-glass, let me try 
If I cau this time see 

Just one of all those funny things 
My Mother sees in me. 


She says my eyes are violets,— 
And what she says is true,— 

But I think they are just two eyes; 
Don’t they look so to you? 


She says my lips are cherries red, 
And makes b’lieve take a bite; 
They never look like that to me,— 

But Mother’s always right. 


She says each cheek is like a rose ; 
And this I surely know, 

I never would believe it,—but 
What Mother says is so. 
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She says my teeth are shining pearls ; 
Now that’s so very queer, 

If some folks said it, why, I’d think,— 
But then, ’t was Mother dear. 





I only see a little girl, 
With hair that’s rather wild, 

Who has two eyes, a nose, and mouth, 
Like any other child, 


—LizBETH B. Comins, in St. Nicholas, 


MORNING IS ON THE HARBOR. 


FAIR morning is on the harbor, 
And morning on the bay; 

And the boats that were lying at anchor 
Now silently steal away. 


No wind in the sail to bear them— 
They drift with the tide afar. 

Till they enter the outer harbor 
And silently cross the bar. 
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It may be the skipper is sleeping, 
He sits by the rudder so still ; 
It may be the skipper is thinking 
Of his young wife on the hill. 





She wastes no moment in sighing ; 
With day her labors begin, 

Wide open she flings the shutters 
To let the still sunshine in. 

















She pauses only an instant 
To look at the steel-gray dew, 
From that to the rosebush glances, 
Where it sparkles fresh and new. 























And down the slope to the harbor, 
And over the harbor afar ; 

For her dear little heart with the skipper 
Is just now crossing the bar. 




















“God bless her!” the skipper is saying, 
“God bless him!’ the wife returns, 
Thus each for the other is praying, 
While each for the other yearns. 
—James H. Mors, 





























Opponents of prohibition appeal to the votersto 
remember what loss and suffering prohibition wil 
entail upon the liquor dealers. A Canadian temper 
ance lecturer was in the habit of disposing of this 
plea by a story. A woman bought a picture of Danie 
in the lion’s den, and showed it to her little boy, and 
asked him if he did not feel bad to see that good 
man cast into the den. He said No. Then she 
pleaded with him thus: “Not feel bad. You area 
awful boy; you will be hanged yet. Look at the pic 
ture, and tell me after awhile how you feel.” When 
she came back he said: “I do feel bad; there’s one 
little lion that won’t get a bit of him.” He symp 
thized with the lion instead of Daniel. So thes 
people pity the keepers of liquor shops instead of 
their victims.— The Friend. 

























































































“ Dust to dust” rounds out the sum of life for the 
soul that grovels earthward: the soul that has affec- 
tions, aims, endeavors that transcend this world, 
does not expect to die.— Peabody. 























THE EUROPE FEVER. 


[In a letter by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, which we find 

in the Chicago Inter Ocean, she gives at some length her 
view of the enormous rush of Americans to Europe. We 
extract the following.—Eps.] 
AS soon as the spring opens, Paris is filled with 
Americans. I have met here, in one month, more of 
my countrymen and women than I would have met 
at home in a year. For the rich, the fashionable, 
and the idle, who have no purpose in life but enjoy- 
ment, for the invalid in search of a change of air and 
scene, Paris is a city of unrivalled attraction. With 
its wide streets, lined with trees and lawns; its in- 
numerable parks, with their lakes, fountains, and 
flowers; its old palaces and cathedrals ; its theatres 
and endless amusements ; its libraries, and galleries 
of pictures ; its Worth and Bon Marché, Paris is pre- 
eminently the resort for those who have plenty of 
money to spend and more time than they know what 
todo with. 

Others come here to educate their children. It is 
amusing and pitiful, too, to see mothers rushing from 
one country to another for this purpose. They seem 
tothink that by some absorbing process their chil- 
dren will learn more in a foreign land than by a 
steady application to the rudiments of learning at 
bome. I know one widow who came to London to 
educate seven children. She rented a house of an 
English widow, who went to Germany to educate her 
seven, while still another English widow brought her 
boys and girls to France. They all alike returned to 
their respective countries, in three years, feeling that 
the time and money might have been better spent at 
home. I think we can safely say that a studious 
boy or girl can get as thorough an education in every 
State of the American Union as anywhere in the 
world. A country that can boast such statesmen, 
clergymen, journalists, poets, novelists, scientists, 
and philosophers as have graduated in the schools 
and colleges of the United States need not send its 
children to the old world for learning or accomplish- 
ments. 

It isa grand mistake to educate children in these 
old monarchical countries, for there is nothing more 
insidious than this hateful principle of caste and 
class. I know an American lady, the wife of an 
English brewer, living in a provincial town, who 
wished to send her little daughter to a dancing- 
school. But when she learned that there was one 
school for the “ country gentry ” and another for the 
“trades-people,” her American ideas of equality com- 
pelled her to keep the child at home. We can see its 
influence on our ministers, consuls, and journalists 
who live for years abroad. They soon become snobs 
and put on supercilious airs before their countrymen 
and women who may chance to go to them for favors 
or protection. If men and women of mature years 
80 soon fall victims to this influence, how much more 
readily must children be affected who grow up in 
such an atmosphere. The future statesmen of Amer- 
icashould live in an element of freedom and equality, 
imbued with the true spirit of democracy, and un- 
dazzled by contact with the gilded emblems of old 
world royalty and nobility. 
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There are here in Europe multitudes of American 


children who can speak French and German better 
than their own language. I met the other evening a 
family from Ohio, and found the son, a boy of twelve, 
reading Cooper’s novels and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
in German. 
than in English,” he remarked with a strong foreign 
accent. The parents spoke of the fact with evident 
satisfaction. 
are five daughters who have made a great success in 
science, medicine, painting, and music, employ Ger- 
man or French in their home circle, and can not 


pronounce an English sentence without making a 
blunder of some kind. 


“T understand them better in German 


Another American family, in which 


In the educated world, great emphasis is laid just 


now on the necessity of acquiring foreign languages. 
But Herbert Spencer has well said that as language 
is only a vehicle for conveying ideas, it is far more 
important to get ideas than vehicles. It is better for 
a farmer to have a thousand bushels of corn to carry 
to market in one lumber wagon than six vehicles and 
no corn. Our children may learn to converse fluently 
in half a dozen languages, and yet have no use for 
either, from a lack of ideas. If they could learn to 
speak and write good English, with the ease and ele- 
gance of a Macaulay, parents might well be satisfied. 
The importance of the English language is increasing 


every day, while that of others is as steadily de- 
creasing. Professor Max Miller estimates that at 
the end of the two next centuries there will be 
1,837,286,000 people speaking English, which will then 
be the dominant tongue of the world. 

A friend whom I met here a few days ago, on her 
way back to America, said: “The mistake of my 
life was bringing my daughters to Europe to be edu- 
cated. One is married in Germany, and one in Italy, 
and as I prefer living in my own country, I must 
leave them, and go home alone, burdened by the 
anxiety that sooner or later my daughters also may 
feel the same yearning for their native land and early 
associations, and find, when too late, that wedding 
foreigners is a grave mistake. The broad differences 
in national habits, tastes, and opinions, are not readily 
harmonized.” : 

Some say they come here to live more cheaply, as 
house-rent, clothes, servants, amusements, can be ob- 
tained for less money here than in the United States. 
If these European-Americans were as rational in 
their expenditures at home as here, the difference 
would be trifling. In America they live in large 
houses, keep horses and carriages, entertain company. 
Here they take a modest apartment, drive in cabs, 
and give few dinner parties. 

Numbers of Americans come to Europe to hide 
themselves from disappointments and irregular pro- 
ceedings at home, and others flock here from sheer 
weariness of the common lot of humanity, in the 
same spirit in which men and women seclude them- 
selves in monasteries and convents. To all such, the 
solitude of a great city in a foreign land, is indeed a 
solace and protection. 

But it is a grave mistake for the multitudes of 
poor students of both sexes to crowd to Paris in 
search of the rudiments of education in the arts and 
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sciences. Many of these young Americans, who have 
not one particle of genius in any direction, are prac- 
ticing the most rigid economy in the garrets of this 
city, in the vain hope of distinction in painting, 
sculpture, music, and the drama. Most of these might 
have learned their incapacity by studying a few years 
at home. 

The craze for art is beyond all comprehension. 
Young girls by the dozens, without parents or guar- 
dians, and women of mature age, leaving husbands 
and children, struggle here during long years, in a 
vain effort to win distinction in the arts, only in the 
end to be doomed, for the most part, to positive fail- 
ure. 
Of the 6,000 pictures offered for the Exposition 
just closed, only 2,000 were accepted, and many of 
these were “skyed,” and many more simply used to 
fill obscure niches and cover vacant places without 
regard to light or distance. As I walked through the 
long galleries of the Salon and thought of the weary 
hours these American girls had hung over their 
easels, to no purpose, while the ascending degrees of 
their ambition had already suggested bright visions 
of their success, now “ on the line,” now “ honorable 
mention,” and now “a medal,” it made my heart 
ache to think of their repeated disappointments, the 
bitterness of hope deferred from year to year, and 
the impossibility of convincing them that they could 
never distinguish themselves as artists. 

Here, too, are ambitious mothers, pushing their 
daughters, whom they imagine to be geniuses, as 


performers on the piano and violin, in the opera and 
the drama,—girls Who have no desire for distinction, 
no faith in themselves, who shrink like sensitive 
plants from public criticism; and yet they are held 
on the rack, year after year, victims alike of their 
mothers’ chagrin, and the honest, though adverse 


opinion of an unsympathizing public. Alas! how 
many young lives are wrecked in this vain struggle 
to play an exceptional rdéle, while fitted only for the 
ordinary walks of life. It is a trying ordeal to pass 
through life without being appreciated at one’s true 
value, but it is more trying to be continually thrust 
into a niche one is unable to fill. 

However, there are some American women here, 
earnest, conscientious students, who are making a 
success in the various professions they have entered 
upon—in medicine, as well as in the fine arts. For 
such as these, it is generally admitted that there are 
advantages in Paris not to be found in the United 
States. 

Referring to the immense influx of Americans into 
Paris every summer, a gentleman said to me, recent- 
ly: “ What evil genius has taken possession of our 
women? Their restlessness is destroying all family 
life. I blame what is called the woman’s rights move- 
ment for much of this. For half a century the de- 
mand for a broader sphere for women has been 
echoed throughout the land, for the right to do what 
she can, to go wherever she wishes—until the old 
landmarks are completely destroyed.” 

“What you say,” I replied, “is partly true. But 
we have never advised women to do that for which 
they have no capacity.” That is the point I make 
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with many American girls starving in Paris wh 
might be comfortable as wives, mothers, and bones 
keepers at home. 


From the Woman’s Journal. 
ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY OF WOMEN. 
I HAVE been much impressed, in reading historical 
studies of nations with which we are little acquainteg 
at the frequency with which I came across instances 
of high administrative ability on the part of women 
shown under circumstances where we have little res. 
son to look for it. I recently stumbled upon an jp. 

stance in the history of China at the present time, 

Some fourteen years ago, the Emperor Tung Chi 
died without issue, and a council of princes chose the 
present emperor, Kwang Hsu, a child three years of 
age, as his successor. The management of the em. 
pire during his minority passed into the hands of two 
empresses dowager,—the mother and aunt, respeo. 
tively, of the deceased monarch. The two sisters, ag 
co-regents, carried on the government with unusual 
vigor and success till 1881, when one of them, the 
“Empress of the Eastern Palace,” died, leaving the 
whole power in the hands of her sister, Tzu Hii, 
“ Empress of the Western Palace.” Now the instance 
would be rare in which the absolute power over, 
vast empire could be shared equally between two 
men without harm to the efficiency of the govern. 
ment. History shows that double rulerships, as well 
as triumvirates, are apt to prove disastrous in their 
consequences, and it is evidence of much unselfish. 
ness as well as ability upon the part of these ladies, 
that their joint rule should be successful. But the 
survivor's reign has been even more distinguished, 
and I read in General Wilson’s recent work on Ching 
that “it is asserted by the best informed foreigner 
in Peking that she has proved herself to be the ablest 
ruler of China since the days of Kien-lung, whos 
reign was contemporaneous with the life of George 
Washington. She is fifty-three years of age, and is 
said to give the closest personal attention to public 
business. She has never been seen by a foreign 
official, and, so far as is known, takes no notice or ac 
count of their doings. Yet she is supposed to bes 
liberal, or to incline toward liberalism and progress, 
in her ideas. She has seen the entire country restored 
to peace and comparative prosperity under her rule, 
and her dominion, at the surrender of it to her ward, 
on the 5th of February, 1887, was undisputed to the 
very outermost limits of the empire. 

And yet the women of China are cut off from eda- 
cational advantages equal to those of men, they are 
kept in oriental seclusion from early youth, and les 
ought to be expected of them thanof men. Yet the 
experience of China seems to be the same as that of 
other countries. In the few cases where women 
have been invested with administrative functions, 
they have, as a rule, been eminently successful. 

I have read of late in several articles written by 
anti-suffragists, arguments drawn from the supposed 
incapacity of the female mind for the higher kinds 
of intellectual activity. It is repeated ad nauseam, 
that women have never originated any great in- 
tellectual movement, have never written any epic or 











+o masterpieces, etc. Now, if this were true, 
mas Sa argument (though a very poor 
e), for passing & law forbidding all women from 
ouing epic or dramatic poetry and originating great 
w yelleetual movements; but it would not seem to be 
Pe argument for excluding her from administra- 
re duties, which are fields of usefulness for which 
se has shown a special aptitude wherever she has 
cen tried; yet, these are the only domains from 
which she is excluded to-day by the inconsistency of 

a legislation framed wholly by the other sex. 

Witu1aM D. FouLtke. 
oO 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S INGENUITY. 

[ THINK it is not generally known with what pleas- 
ure and zeal Jefferson brought his mind to bear, not 
only upon the development of his somewhat grand 
jdeas in regard to a home, but upon the most minute 
and peculiar contrivances for convenience and adorn- 
ment. He drew plans and made estimates for 
nearly everything that was built or constructed on 
hig place. He calculated the number of bricks to be 
used in every part of his buildings; and his family 
now elaborately drawn plans of such bits of 
household furnishing as “ curtain valences” and the 
like. Many of his ideas in regard to building and 
furnishing he brought with him from France; but 
more of them had their origin in his brain. There 
were no bedsteads in his house, but in every cham- 
ber there was an alcove in the wall in which a wooden 
framework was built which supported the bed. His 
own sleeping arrangements during the lifetime of his 
wife were of a very peculiar nature; in the partition 
between two chambers was an archway, and in this 
archway was the double bed ; one chamber was Mr. 
Jefferson’s room, and the other his wife’s dressing- 
room; when he arose in the morning he got out of 
bed into his own room, and Mrs. Jefferson got out 
intoher room. After his wife’s death her room be- 
came his study, and the partition wall between it and 
the library being taken down, the whole was thrown 
into the present large apartment. Over the archway in 
which the bed is placed is a long closet reached by a 
step-ladder placed in another closet at the foot of the 
bed. In this were stored in summer the winter 
clothes of the family, and in winter, their summer 
habiliments. At the other side of the arch there isa 
small door, so that persons going from one room to 
the other had no need to clamber over the bed. 

In the smaller chamber, when it became his study, 
stood Mr. Jefferson’s writing-chair, which was made 
to suit his peculiar needs ; the chair itself was high- 
backed, well-rounded, and cushioned, and in front of 
it extended a cushioned platform, on which Mr. Jef- 
ferson found it very pleasant to stretch his legs, being 
sometimes troubled with swellings of the smaller veins 
of these limbs. The writing-table was so made that 
it could be drawn up over this platform, legs and all, 
and pushed down when it was not in use. The top of 
this table turned on a pivot ; on one side of it were his 
writing materials, and on the other was the little 
apparatus by which he made copies of all his letters. 
By his side was another revolving table, on which his 
books of reference lay, or were held open at proper 
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angles. Near him also stood a pair of large globes; 
and, if he wished to study anything outside of this 
world, he had in the room two long telescopes 
mounted on brass tripods. Convenient also were his 
violins, one a Cremona, and the other the bass-viol 


saved from the Shadwell fire. Besides the book- 
shelves and the somewhat simple furniture of the 
library, there were a number of oddly contrived little 
closets,in which were stored his multitudinous manu- 
scripts. There is a writing-table now in the posses- 
sion of the family, which was frequently used by Mr. 
Jefferson, and which is very ingeniously contrived. 
Two of its four legs are hollow, and in these run rods 
resting upon springs by which the table can be easily 
elevated, the other two legs being also extensible, but 
in a different way. When Mr. Jefferson was tired of 
writing in a sitting position, he could stand up and 
raise this table to the desired height. When he 
wished to use it as a reading-stand, the top could be 
inclined at any angle, and astrip of brass was brought 
into use to keep the books and papers from sliding off. 

Opening from the library was a large room in- 
closed with glass, which was intended for a conserva- 
tory, but was used by Mr. Jefferson as his work-room. 
There he had a work-bench, with all sorts of carpen- 
ter’s tools, with which he constructed a great many 
of the small conveniences he invented.—Franx R. 
STOCKTON, in The Century, 





WASTED CHARITY. 

IF the charity funds that are’ wasted in unconditional 
and hurtful giving were wisely applied to the or- 
ganization of the simpler industries, they would sup- 
ply employment to every applicant for relief. This 
has been done with great success in some instances; 
but there ought to be a place in every considerable 
community to which those who go from house to 
house soliciting alms might be sent to earn their 
living. Such a system would be doubly beneficial. 
In the first place, it would lead the people who do 
harm by misdirected alms to restrain their senti- 
mental impulses in the interest of the applicants, on 
the ground that a place near at hand is provided for 
their proper relief. It would also promote self-respect 
in its beneficiaries, a matter of the first importance, 
by compelling them to earn what they get. It could 
render assistance to such as proved’ amenable to its 
discipline and willing to work at chosen employment 
and better pay. If people would only stop their 
foolish giving, and generally adopt some such remedy 
for pauperism and vagrancy as we have often suggested 
in these columns, the number dependent upon 
charity would rapidly decrease. But so long as many 
excellent people attempt to discharge their obliga- 
tions to the poor with cold victuals, cast-off clothing, 
and bits of coin of whatever value, there can be no 
improvement; and the evil of pauperism, like vice, 
will continue to grow by what it feeds on. 

Any scheme that gives a man a chance to help 
himself, however imperfectly organized, is better 
than gratuitous help. People are helped just. in pro- 
portion as their manhood is aroused to honest en- 
deavor. A wise charity always seeks to stimulate an 


ambition in men to support themselves. Any sys- 
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tem of charity that has the contrary effect that leads 
men to expect to live without labor,—helps to recruit 
the ranks of the lazy, idle, vicious classes. It is not 
merely unwise; it is an injury tosociety. It requires 
a great deal of care and conscience and wisdom to 
give judiciously ; and it is all the more difficult be- 
cause the willing giver hardly ever fails to be sur- 
rounded with clamorous suppliants for charity, and 
by those officious persons who are always ready to 
give him gratuitous advice as to the proper objects for 
his charity.—Central Christian Advocate. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

A PERSONAL inspection of the Pyramids of Egypt 
made by a quarry owner who spent some time re- 
cently on the Nile, has led him to the conclusion that 
the old Egyptians were better builders than those of 
the present day. He states that there are blocks of 
stone in the Pyramids which weigh three or four 
times as much as the obelisk on the embankment. 
He saw a stone whose estimated weight was eight 
hundred and eighty tons. But, then, the builders of 
the Pyramids counted human labor lightly. They 
had great masses of subjects upon whom to draw, and 
most of their work was done by sheer manuel labor 
and force. Thereare stones in the Pyramids thirty feet 
in length, which fit so closely together that a penknife 
may be run over the surface without discovering the 
break between them. They are not laid with mortar, 
either. There is no machinery so perfect that it will 
make two surfaces thirty feet in length which will 
meet together in unison as these stones in the Pyra- 
mids meet. It is supposed that they were rubbed 
backward and forward upon each other until the sur- 
faces were assimilated to each other—Iron. 


NO TIME TO THINE. 


WE live in a perpetual whirl. Every moment there 
is a fresh distraction, every hour a new excitement. 
We rush hither and thither, receiving at every turn 
a fresh current of some electric emotion, until at last 
we become little better than mere tennis balls, driven 
backward and forward by the racket of circum- 
stance. We bolt our books as savages bolt their food. 
The thoughts of others stream through our minds as 
water through the sieve. In place of thought there 
is substituted the perpetual titillation of the mind 
by the printed record of the thoughts or the acts of 
others. We have not time to do anything. Science 
is perpetually lengthening our day and shortening 
the inevitable waste of time. The railway and the 
telegraph have enormously economized time, and the 
more we save the less we seem to have. Yet the day 
is as long as it was when Eliphaz, the Temanite, dis- 
coursed on the eternities to Job among his potsherds, 
and the twenty-four hours are told out with the same 
precision as when they sufficed to the Romans to 
conquer the world. 

Why is it? Why have we no time to think? 
Because we don’t think it worth while to think... . 
We lose our life in the endless multiplicity of triviali- 
ties, and we fritter away our minds over the endless 
tittle-tattle of the world. Newspapers, no doubt, are 
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largely responsible for this. The newspaper is th 
great gossipmonger of the day, and gossip is not 
nocuous because it is printed—however much it ma 
lack the “inspiration of personality.”— English Paper 


NATIVE OR FOREIGN TREES? 

AN editorial in the Century closes as follows: “We 
feel justified in adding to these general statements g 
word of strong recommendation in favor of native ag 
against foreign, or at least as against European, trees, 
At the best the latter are uncertain in almost every 
case, while the former have an inborn and a well. 
proved title to be trusted. The most successful orng. 
mental planting that has ever been done in America 
shows its results in the streets of such towns as Stock. 
bridge, Great Barrington, Salem, and New Haye 
and was the work of men who went to the forest and 
not to the nursery for their infant elms and maple, 
Certainly our more recently planted parks offer smal] 
promise of a like maturity of beauty with their Rp. 
ropean oaks and ashes, their Scotch and Austrian 
pines, in almost as deplorable a state as their Norway 
spruces. When not ornamental but economic plants. 
tions are in question, past experience tells very 
strongly against European trees, while the evidence 
of recent experiment with native trees—as in the 
plantations of indigenous conifers in eastern Maggs. 
chusetts—is of the most encouraging kind.” 


Tae American Consul at Dresden, in his report to 
Secretary of State for the United States, says: “Ap 
important factor in the labor of Germany is the labor 
of dogs. I have heard it estimated that women and 
dogs, harnessed together, do more hauling than the 
railroads and all other modes of conveyance of goods 
united. Hundreds of small wagons can be seen 
every day on all the roads leading to and from Dres 
den, each having a dog for a ‘near horse’ harnessed, 
while the ‘ off horse’ is a woman, with her left hand 
grasping the wagon-tongue to give it direction, and 
the right hand passed through a loop in a rope which 
is attached to the axle, binding her shoulder, Thus 
harnessed, woman and dog trudge along together, 
pulling miraculous loads in all sorts of weather.” 


PaPER window-glass is now said to be an assured 
fact. As described: “A window-pane is made of 
white paper, manufactured from cotton or linen, and 
modified by chemical action. Afterward the paper 
is dipped in a preparation of camphor and alcohol, 
which makes it like parchment. From this point it 
can be molded and cut into remarkably tough sheets 
entirely transparent, and it can be dyed with almost 
the whole of the aniline colors, the result being a 
transparent sheet, showing far more vivid hues than 
the best glass exhibits.” 


He that seeks only the praise of men gets that bat 
for a day; while the religious man, who seeks only to 
be faithful to himself and his God, and represent on 
earth the absolute true and just,—all heedless of the 
applause of men,—lives, and will forever live, in the 
admiration of mankind.—THEopoRE PARKER. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR BURDEN. 


AT the Peace Meeting in London, this year, Profes- 
sor Leone Levi said, What is international law but 
the ethics of international relations, and these inter- 
national relations do so need the teachings of inter- 
national law. I consider the principal function of 
internation law to be so to define the rights and du- 
ties of states, that disputes as to what states are, or 
are not entitled to, may be avoided, and soto impress 
upon states a hatred of war, that when disputes do 
occur, states will endeavor to settle them in any 
other manner rather than war. The principal causes 
of war are, I apprehend, but few in number; they 
are the rivalry of states in the extension of territory 
and of political influence ; troubles arising from the 
disorganization of weak states, and disputes on mat- 
ters relating to commerce and finance. There is not 
a nation now who would not be prepared, at once, to 
disclaim any desire to take an inch of territory be- 
longing to another state, and yet cases of disputed 
claims op territories are by no means rare. The 
danger arising from the disorganization of weak 
states is great, from the chance it affords to neighbor- 
ing states to take for themselves coveted territories. 
Disputes, involving money compensations, are very 
irritating. What is necessary to remember in all such 
cases is that important as any such matters can pos- 
sibly be, and important as the maintenance of rights 
really is, infinitely more important it is to avoid war, 
so great is the magnitude of the peril involved with 
it. Whatever, moreover, be the provocation, inter- 
national law, and every consideration of religion and 
morals, urge nations to try every other method be- 
fore resorting to the violent trial of right, the sad 
arbitrament of the sword. But that the counsel of 
peace may prevail, there must be a strong public 
opinion in its favor. Depend upon it, it is public 
opinion that governs the action of the state. And if 
we can do something to arrest the downward course 
of negotiations in time, before passion is raised, and 
while reason still prevails, we shall do the best thing 
to prevent the occurrence of war. It is this that 
made me suggest the establishment of some council 
of international arbitration which shall speedily 
take hold of the dispute and lead it to peaceful is- 
sues. But there is another operating cause which 
leads to war, and that isthe enormous armaments 
kept up by the leading powers. If we take only six 
states of Europe—viz., Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy—these now 
maintain collectively an army of some 3,000,000 men, 
mind you, on what is called a“ peace footing,” the 
number being doubled or trebled when on a “ war 
footing.” Look at the cost. The military and naval 
expenditure of these six states, for one year, amoun- 
ted, in 1886, to not less than £150,000,000; and if you 
calculate the loss of useful labor of all these 3,000,000 
men, positively the flower of European manhood, at 
the moderate sum of £50 each, we have another 
£150,000,000, making in all £300,000,000 taken out of 
the resources of the people, impoverishing them, and, 
in fact, ruining the states ty imposts and burdens of 
all kinds. 


Tue desire of the righteous is only good. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Helen 8. Abbott, of Philadelphia, has been elected a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, of which 
Benjamin Franklin was one of the founders. Only six 
women have been elected during the one hundred and 
twenty years of the society’s existence. The first lady was 
Franklin’s friend, the Princess Dashkoff. The others were 
Mary Somerville, Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Agassiz, and Mrs. 
Carl Seiler, of Philadelphia, author of “The Voice and 
Singing.” Miss Abbott is admitted for what she has done 
in analytical chemistry. 

—Charlotte Smith, President of the Woman’s National 
Industrial League of Washington, says the police sta- 
tion houses in Washington are ‘conducted in a horri- 
ble manner.” She had been in one a few days ago to 
see @ woman who had been arrested for forgery. This wo- 
man had an infant in her arms, and she was incarcerated 
in a cell which was reeking with filth, and in which were 
several other prisoners. In this station there were but two 
cells, into which, at times, one hundred and fifty people 
were crowded and kept there for forty-eight hours. Who 
can believe there is no need of police matrons?— Woman’s 
Journal. 


—The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Cleve- 
land has been invited by the common council of that city 
to name two ladies who shall act as janitor and matron at 
the central police station. This action ought to extend to 
every city and large town in the United States. 


—The tract of land which lies between Brazil and 
French Guiana, and which was a no-man’s land, has been 
declared by its inhabitants an independent country. The 
Republic of Counani, as it is called, is 24,000 miles in ex- 
tent, the coast line is 187 miles long, and the population is 
700 persons, one-half of whom dwell at Counani, the capi- 
tal, in thirty-five houses. The bulk of these are descend- 
ants of Maroons, or slave refugees from Brazil. 


—lIn response to an appeal of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the managers of the New York State 
Fair have decided that no privileges for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on their grounds shall be granted. The fair 
will be held near Rochester, in September, when addresses 
will be delivered by prominent temperance advocates, 
both men and women. 

—The Governor of Pennsylvania has appointed Dr. 
George G. Groff of Lewisburg University, to be a member 
of the State Board of Health, to succeed Dr. Germer of 
Erie, deceased. 

—Idle students are reaping their harvest at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. {No less than 108 have recently been 
stricken from the roll for “lack of diligence.” Of this 
number it is claimed that forty-eight are foreigners. These 
facts might console the old woman who claimed that the 
more schooling her boy got the lazier he grew. 

—The President has appointed Professor G. Brown 
Goode, Assistant Director of the National Museum, to be 
Commissoner of Fish and Fisheries, vice Professor S. F. 
Baird, deceased. Judge McCue, Solicitor of the Treasury, 
who was first tendered the-office, declined it because of his 
lack of scientific knowledge. Professor Goode is a well- 
known scientist, and was associated with Professor Baird 
in many important duties of a scientific character. 

—The Protestant Episcopal cathedral project has been 
in partial abeyance during the hot months, but it is to be 
vigorously pushed with the coming autumn. The question 
of asite is yet undetermined, although it seems to havo 
narrowed down to two plots of ground. Both seem rather 
far uptown for the purpose which it is designed that the 
cathedral shall serve, but no other has been found that is 
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available. Of the $10,000,000 that the building will cost, 
about halfa million has already been pledged.—N. Y. Tribune. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


At Mitchelstown, in Ireland, on the 9th inst., at a 
large meeting of the people, of a political character, there 
was a collision with the police, who were armed, and the 
latter fired from their barracks, killing two men, and 
wounding many, one or two of whom have since died. In 
the excited gtate of feeling in Ireland, and also in England, 
this unfortunate occurrence has caused much irritation. 


Tar International Medical Congress, in session at 
Washington last week, has adjourned. Many foreign dele- 
gates remain in this country to visit points of interest. 

AN extensive strike has occurred among the miners in 
the Anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania. The point at 
issue is a demand for an increase of wages. 

In the session of the Lutheran General Council, at 
Greenville, Pa., on the 12th, the report of the ‘Home Mis- 
sions” Committee especially recommended the Church to 
put forth greater efforts in Utah, “as large numbers of 
Europeans who have been converted to Mormonism were 
once Lutherans, or at least from Lutheran countries.” 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 392, which 
was three less than during the previous week, and thirty- 
one more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Among the principal causes were : consumption, 46; cholera 
infantum, 18; diphtheria, 10; typhoid fever, 23. 

THE State Department is informed by our Consul at 
Pictou that “‘a dangerous and contagious disease,” exists 
among the cattle, horses, and sheep in Nova Scotia, 
“which threatens the whole of Canada and may spread to 
the United States.’”’ Our customs officers on the North- 
eastern frontier have been ordered to refuse entry into the 
United States of animals and birds from Nova Scotia. 

Up to the 12th instant, no decision in the appeals of the 
convicted Chicago Anarchrists for a new trial had been an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

In boring for gas in Attica, Indiana, at a depth of 570 
feet, water was struck. The well was abondoned by the 
gas company and purchased by a syndicate, who have re- 
ceived an anylysis from the State Chemist showing that it 
is one of the finest mineral springs in the country. Lith- 
ium, magnesia, and soda are combined in the water. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race St. Meeting-house, Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 17th, 1887, oe Pp. >. 

AMES H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, } Clerks. 


*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Westfield, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 24, commencing 
at 10 a. m. 

Carriages will meet the 8.20 train from Market street, 
Philadelphia, at Riverton. All interested in First-day 
school work are cordially invited. 

Marrna C. De Cou, 


Mary R. WILSON, } Clerks. 


*,.* The Bucks County First-day Schoobk Union will 
meet at Friends’ Meeting-house, Newtown, on Seventh- 
day, Ninth month 24, at 10.30 a. m. 

Friends desiring to attend via Philadelphia, will take 
the train leaving Berks street station at 9.40 a. m. 

OLIverR H. Hoicoms, Clerk 
M. ELLEN LONG@SHORE, — 


*,* Circular meetings during the Ninth month occurag 
follows: 


25. Warrington, York Co., Pa. 


*,* An All-day Temperance Meeting will be held on 
the Friends’ meeting-house grounds, at Abington, near 
Jenkintown, Ninth month 24, at 10 o’clock, a. m.; and af. 
ternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Interested Friends will be present. Essays and recitg. 
tions will also be contributed by childern and others, 

Basket lunch. All are cordially invited to attend, B 
order of the Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 


*,* J. M. Truman, Jr., 15th and Race streets, Philadel. 
phia, acknowledges the following further contributions 
towards the erection of Friends’ meeting-house at Genoa, 
Nebraska : 

Anna M. Ormsby, ‘ 
E. W., West Chester, Pa., . 
H. W. . 


Ae se we 
Making with the acknowledgments of last week » 
total of $53. 


. *,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur as fol- 
ows: 


24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
26. Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 
26. Indiana Y. M. Richmond, Ind, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER snp 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAInG, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel 8. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


larges and most productive Early Blackberry, a in. 
™ eso Sen anes Gaeaee seed of selected Wilson ’s Early. 


vit 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Rem coved. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 

yy 1am in conimunication with all 
ay the rT ey implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 










































Kieffer » Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


————————— 
— 














Retail. Mailed. Retail. Mailed 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s Ran H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 Turford, - goat 40 43 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of F hiladelphia 
ney. Cloth, - : - 1.00 1.13 Yearly Meeting - - 85 Al 
Paper, - - - 25 .35 | Conversations. ThomasStory, - 1.00 1.10 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- Life of J ohn Richardson. Cloth, .35 Al 
ney. Cloth, : - - 1.00 1.12 " Sheep, - 50 56 
Conversations on Religious anh. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
By 8. M. Janney, - .50 54 Per Dozen, - - - .75 81 
Peace Principles mamngetes. By 8s. Dymond on War, - .20 24 
M. Janney, . 75 81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian eats, Pa- Johnson, - .20 22 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1,09 | Scraps of Thought sa Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Scien J. Johnson, - 1) _ 85 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. ‘J. Scheen 50 55 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4,50 Volumes, - 75 * .80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. alk I. Cine 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 .70 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of S.M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of John Woolman, ~ .80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1,25 1.40 
“ os “ — Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, - - .75 84 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, - 15 87 : ; J art Paper, - - - * 
iniolie, By oth, - - - j . 
ae My on of as “ 25 .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - ,40 44 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 oa on - - - = = 
njamin Hallow- ain Pa - - org ‘ 
a _— _ - - 1,40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh hitee - 1.00 1.07 


Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 95 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


ONT YT YU NA ATO 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, ])| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Pryng 
pig I OS a ee ee ee ee a S, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Bngrowed 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and ant toe cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE » RUST BONDS 

by special — of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 

ount tof the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. — 
President. Vice-Pres. ‘%& Secretary and Treasurer. 
Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. ae, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. a Winthrop § Sith 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, C 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. amu 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Fors of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
tons. par ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“ a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 








JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


he 8. a “eer ane 
CAPITAL PAID UP, , .  $1,000,000.00, 
SURPLUS, . tet at. ay * +... 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . . . . . «~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ 1,000,000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX 7a CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN 


A.D, R. CRAWFORD, } Managen 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDKAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,0w 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. ‘oie, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 


"THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of Jn- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 














Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





